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From Carlyle’s Lectures. 
THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. 
JOHNSON, ROUSSEAU, BURNS. 


Hero-Gods, Prophets, Poets, Priests are forms 
of Heroism that belong to the old ages, make 
their appearance in the remotest times; some of 
them have ceased to be possible long since, and 
cannot any more show themselves in this world. 
The Hero as Man of Letters, again, of which 
class we are to speak to-day, is altogether a pro- 
duct of these new ages; and so long as the 
wondrous art of Writing, or of Ready-writing 
which we call Printing, subsists, he may be 
expected to continue, as one of the main forms of 
Heroism for all future ages. He is, in various 
respects, a very Singular phenomenon. 

e is new, I say ; he has hardly lasted above 
a century in the world yet. Never, till abouta 
hundred years ago, was there seen any figure of 
a Great Soul living apart in that anomalous 
manner; endeavouring to speak forth the inspi- 
raion that was in him by Printed Books, and 
find place and subsistence by what the world 
would please to give him for doing that. Much 
had been sold and bought, and left to make its 
own bargain in the marketplace ; but the inspired 
wisdom of a Heroic Soul never till then, in that 
naked manner. He, with his copy-rights and 
copy-wrongs, in his squalid garret, in his rusty 
coat; ruling (for this is what he does), from his 
grave, after-death, whole nations and generations 
who would, or would not, give him bread while 
living,—is a rather curious spectacle! Few 
shapes of Heroism can be more unexpected. 

Alas, the Hero from of old has had to cramp 
himself into strange shapes ; the world knows not 
well at any time what to do with him, so foreign 
ishis aspect in the world! It seemed absurd to 
us that men, in their rude admiration, should take 
some wise great Odin for a god, and worship 
him as such ; some wise great Mahomet for one 
god-inspired, and religiously follow his Law for 
twelve centuries: but that a wise great Johnson, 
a Burns, a Rousseau, should be taken for some 
idle nondescript, extant in the world to amuse 
idleness, and have a few coins and applauses 
thrown him, that he might live thereby; this 
pethaps, as before hinted, will one day seem a 
still absurder phasis of things !—Meanwhile, 
since it is the spiritual always that determines 
the material, this same Man-of-Letters Hero must 
be regarded as our most important modern per- 
son. He, such as he may be, is the soul of all. 
What he teaches, the whole world will do and 
make. ‘The world’s manner of dealing with him 
is the most significant feature of the world’s 


general position. Looking well at his life, we 
may get a glance as snp as is readily possible 
for us into the life of those singular centuries 
which have produced him, in which we our- 
selves live and work. 

There are genuine Men of Letters, and not 
genuine ; as in every kind there is a genuine and 
a spurious. If Hero be taken to mean genuine, 
then I say the Hero as Man of Letters will be 
found discharging a function for us which is ever 
honourable, ever the highest ; and was once well 
known to be the highest. He is uttering forth, 
in such way as he has, the inspired soul of him ; 
all that a man, in any case, can do. I say 
inspired 3 for what we call ‘ originality,’ ‘ sinceri- 
ty,’ * genius,’ the heroic quality we have no good 
name for, signifies that. The Hero is he who 
lives in the inward sphere of things, in the True, 
Divine and Eternal, which exists always, unseen 
to most, under the Temporary, Trivial: his 
being is in that; he declares that abroad, by act 
or speech as it may be, in declaring himself 
abroad. His life, as we said before, is a piece 
of the everlasting heart of Nature herself: all 
men’s life is—but the weak many know it not, 
in most times ; the strong few are strong, heroic, 
perennial, because it cannot be hidden‘from them. 
The Man of Letters, like every Hero, is there to 
proclaim this in such sort as he can. Intrinsi- 
cally it is the same function which the old gene- 
rations named a man Prophet, Priest, Divinity 
for doing; which all manner of Heroes, by 
speech or by act, are sent into the world to do. 

Fichte the German Philosopher delivered, 
some forty years ago at Jena, a highly remarka- 
ble Course of Lectures on this subject: * Ueber 
das Wesen des Gelehrten, On the Nature of the 
Literary man.’ Fichte, in conformity with the 
Transcendental Philosophy, of which he was a 
distinguished teacher, declares first, That all 
things which we see or work with in this Earth, 
especially we ourselves and all persons, are as a 
kind of vesture or sensuous appearance; that 
under all there lies, as the essence of them, whut 
he calls the ‘ Divine Idea of the World ;’ this is 
the Reality which ‘lies at the bottom of all Ap- 
=. To the mass of men no such Divine 

dea is recognisable in the world; they live 
merely, says Fichte, among the superficialities, 
racticalities and shows of the world, not dream- 
ing that there is any thing divine under them. 
ut the Man of hom. is sent hither especial- 
ly that he may discern for himself, and make 
manifest to us, this same Divine Idea: in every 
new generation it will manifest itself in a new 
dialect; and he is there for the purpose of doing 





that. Such is Fichte’s phraseelogy ; with which 


we need not quarrel. .It is his way of naming 
what I here, by other words, am striving im- 
perfectly to name ; what there is at present no 
name for: The unspeakable Divine Significance, 
full of splendour, of wonder and terror, that lies 
in the being of every man, of every thing,—the 
Presence of the God who made every man and 
thing. Mahomet taught this in his dialect ; 
Odin in his: it is the thing which all thinking 
hearts, in one dialect or another, are here to 
teach. Fichte calls the Man of Letters, there- 
fore, a Prophet, or as he prefers to phrase it, a 
Priest, continually unfolding the Godlike to men ; 
Men of Letters are a perpetual Priesthood, from 
age to age, teaching all men that a God is still 
present in their life ; that all ‘Appearance,’ what- 
soever we see in the world, is but as a vesture 
for the ‘ Divine Idea of the World,’ for ‘ that 
which lies at the bottom of ‘Appearance.’ In 
the true Literary Man there is thus ever, ac- 
knowledged or not by the world, a sacredness : 
he is the light of the world; the world’s Priest; 
—guiding it, like a sacred Pillar of Fire, in its 
dark pilgrimage through the waste of Time. 
Fichte discriminates with sharp zeal, the true 
Literary Man, what we here call the Hero as 
Man of Letters, from multitudes ef false unheroic. 
Whoever lives not wholly in this Divine Idea, or 
living partially in it, struggles not, as for the one 
good, to live wholly in it,—he is, let him live 
where else he like, in what pomps and prosperi- 
ties he like, no Literary Man; he is, says 
Fichte, a ‘ Bungler, Stiumper.’ Or at best, if he 
belong to the prosaic provinces, he may be a 
* Hodman;’ Fichte even calls him elsewhere a 
‘ Nonentity,’ and has in short no mercy for him 
‘ho wish that he should continue happy among 
us! This is Fichte’s notion of the Man of Let- 
ters. It méans, in its own form, precisely what 
we here mean. ;' 

In this point of view, I consider that, for the 
last hundred years, by far the notablest of all 
Literary Men is Fichte’s countryman Goethe. 
To that man too, in a strange way, there was 
given what we may call a life in the Divine Idea 
of the World; vision Of the inward divine mys- 
tery: and strangely, out of his Books, the world 
rises i once more as godlike, the workman- 
ship and temple of a God. Iluminated all, not 
in fierce impure fire-splendour as of Mahomet, 
but in mild celestial radiance ;—really a prophe- 
cy in these most unprophetic times ; to my mind, 
by far the greatest, though one of the: quietest, 
among all the great things that have come to pass 
in them! Our chosen specimen of the Hero as 
Literary Man would be this Goethe. And it 
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course of his heroism: for I consider him to be 
a true Hero; heroic in what he said and did, 
and perhaps still mote heroic in what he did not 
say and did not do; to mea noble spectacle: a 
great heroic ancient man, speaking and keeping 
silence as an ancient Hero, in the guise of a most 
modern, high-bred, high-cultivated Man of Let- 
ters! We have had no such spectacle ; no man 
capable of affording such, for the last hundred 
and fifty years. But at present, such is the 
general state of knowledge about Goethe, it were 
worse than useless to attempt speaking of him in 
this case. Speak as I might, Goethe, to a great 
majority of you, would remain problematic, 
vague ; no impréssion biit a false ‘one could be 
realised. Him we must leave to future times. 
Johnson, Burns, Rousseau, three great figures 
from a prior time, from a_far inferior state of 
circumstances, will suit us better here. ‘Three 
men of the Eighteenth Century ; the conditions 
of their life far more resemble what those of ours 
still are in England, than what Goethe’s in Ger- 
many were. Alas, these men did not conquer 
like him ; they fought bravely, and fell. ‘They 
were not heroic bringers of the light, but heroic 
seekers of it. They lived under galling condi- 
tions; straggling as under mountains of impedi- 
ment, and could not unfold themselves into clear- 
ness, victorious interpretation of that ‘ Divine 
Idea.’ It is rather the Tombs of three Literary 
Heroes that I have to show you. ‘These are the 
monumental heaps, under which three spiritual 
giants lie buried. Very mournful, but also great 
and full of interest for us. We will linger by 
them for a while. 

Complaint is often made, in these times, of 
what we call the disorganised condition of so- 
ciety ; how ill many arranged forces of society 
fulfil their work ; how many powerful forces are 
seen working in a wasteful, chaotic, altogether 
unarranged manner. It is too just a complaint, 
as we all know. But perhaps if we look at this 
of Books and the Writers of Books, we shall 
find here, as it were, the summary of all other 
disorganisation:—a sort of heart, from which 
and to which all other confusion circulates in the 
world! Considering what Book-writers do in 
the world, and what the world does with Book- 
writers, I should say, It is the most anomalous 
thing the world at present has to show.—We 
should get into a sea far beyond sounding, did we 
attempt to give account of this: but we must 
glance at it for the sake of our subject. The 
worst element in the life of these three Literary 
Heroes was, that they found their business and 
position such a chaos. On the beaten road there 
is tolerable traveling ; but it is sore work, and 
many have to perish, fashioning a path through 
the impassable ! 

Our pious Fathers, feeling well what import- 
ance lay in the speaking of man to men, founded 
churches, made endowments, regulations ; every- 
where in the civilised world there is a Pulpit, 
environed with all manner of complex dignified 
appurtenances and fartherances, that therefrom a 
man with the tongue may, to best advantage, ad- 
dress his fellow-men. They felt that this, was 
the mosti t thing; that without this there 
was no thing. It is a right pious work that 
of theirs; beautiful.to behold! But now. with 
the art of Writing, with the art of Printing, a 
total change has come over that business. The 
Writer of a Book, is nothe a Preacher preaching, 
not to this parish or that, on this day.or that, but 
to'all men. in alk times and places? . Surely it.is 
of the last importance that he do his work right, 


whoever do it wrong ;—that the report not 
falsely, for then all the other canteen ~ 2 astray! 
Well, how he may do his work, whether he do 
it right or wrong, or do it all, is a point which no 
man in the world has taken the pains to think of. 
To a certain shop-keeper, trying to get some 
money for his books, if lucky, he is of some im- 
portance ; to no other man of any. Whence he 
came, whither he is bound, by what ways he 
arrived, by what he might be furthered on his 
course, no one asks. He is an accident in so- 
ciety. He wanders like a wild Ishmaelite, in a 
world of which |he is as the spiritual light, either, 
the guidance or the misguidance ! 

(To be continued.) 





FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
In 1841. 
(Conclud d from No. 4.) 


And now M. Thiers is the orator, for the noise has 
again terminated, the hubbub is once more at an end, 
the deputies have regained their seats. Mark how 
he tarns to the left; then looks up and smiles at the 
tribune of the newspaper reporters; then sneers at 
the centres; then bows to the president; and then 
looks at himself! There is one eye he never seems 
anxious to meet, but rather seems to avoid—it is that 
of Guizot. 

The pale, studious, calm, contemplative face of 

M. Guizot is seldom lighted up with a smile; but it 
was so just now, when Thiers talked of his own 
patriotism and self-denial. 
When Thiers said this, he looked up at the news- 
paper reporters, that they might catch and record his 
words, But there he stands: he has been talking 
away for an hour—and has said all sorts of things in 
the most amusing manner; and no one is fatigued. 
He has the knack of “*palavering,” better than any 
public speaker we ever heard in any public assem- 
bly; his speech is a fine-spun conversation, de omni- 
bus rebus—and would setve for a lecture, a romance, 
a history, a piece of autobiography, or a sermon. 

Now again comes confusion !—because a member 
of the centres contradicted a statement of the orator 
at the tribune, by a sneer. 

Thiers is indignant. The extreme gauche pretends 
to believe him; the gauche, and a portion of the 
centre gauche, rise for him. 

“ Qui! owt! cest vrai!’ cries Arago, with the 
voice of Vulcan. 

“ Vive la France!” shrieks a voice in the public 
tribune. 

“ Ring—ting—ting,”’ goes the bell of the presi- 
dent; whilst his eyes are raised towards the scene 
of such disrespect to the majority of the Chamber; 
bat the offender is not discovered. 

Silence! silence!” cry the huissiers of the assem- 
bly, whilst the secretaries and questors aid these 
official admonishers in securing peace and order. 

Berryer laughs aloud; the Duke de Valmy smiles 
his little smile of half-suppressed merriment. 

Mauguin satirically exclaims, “* ous verrons” (he 
is of no party but his own). 

“‘ Oui! oui! c'est vrai!” repeats Thiers, as he re- 
assures the house if his present plan had been 
adopted by the empire, the Bourbons would never 
have returned to France. 

The centres do not believe their antagonist, and 
the murmurs which assail him drown his voice. 

But he is not to be defeated: he is not speaking 
to the Chamber, but to the press. He cares not for 
the power of the house, but for the fourth power in 
the state—the newspapers, which to-night and to- 
mortow are to repeat his allegation to “listening 
and attentive France.” ‘There he stands in the 
midst of the storm now raging around him, wholly 
indifferent to the cries and exclamations of those who 
differ from him amongst the deputies, for he knows 
that’: when he shall be master, he shall be able to 





timidates—nothing daunts him. The hands of the 


clock move not so rapidly as his tongue, and Ber. 
ryer exclaims, ‘ C’est admirable!” 

As Thiers is approaching the close of his harangue 
he is pungent, nervous, astounding. ; 

He has concluded. There he is—master of the 
house. He looks through his spectacles on his 
auditory; and now all is again commotion. His 
friends press around him, His admirers in the 
public tribunes are vehement in his favour. 

* Vive Thiers!” is a shout which proceeds from 
the gallery of the journalists, and Thiers is in his 
glory. 

What ascene! Bears in china shops would be 
orderly and mathematical in their movements, when 
compared to these deputies. Oh, what a collection 
of men! How badly they are dressed! One never 
shaves ; another never washes; a third never combs 
his hair; a fourth never brushes his coat; and a fifth 
wears, one would think, the same boots from one 
years end to the other without ever having them 

lacked. The name of Warren has evidently never 
reached his ear. 

Those two deputies on the third tier to the left 
will certainly get to blows. Arago is shaking his 
fist; Lafitte is in a towering passion ; even the mass 
of the members, old and young, gay and growling, 
all look warlike, 

That short fat little man standing near Berryer, is 
a notary in a small country town; his wife was the 
prettiest woman in the neighbourhood, and an old 
wealthy wine grower fell in love with her. The 
husband heard of this innocent passion with delight, 
and authorised his ‘better half” to pay him every 
attention. ‘+ Lucre—lucre—gold—yold,” was the 
moving cause of their politeness and care ; but Cupid 
blinded the eyes of the lover, and he believed that it 
was himself and not his fortune that engaged and 
secured the affection of the adored girl. 

The best part of the story is, that the old gentle- 
man had no relatives, and could dispose of the whole 
of his fortune as he pleased, He did so in favour of 
the notary’s wife; and she has placed her husband 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

_ That chandler-shop-looking man with a torn coat, 
dirty hands, and white cravat, which he must have 
worn for at least three weeks, is a manufacturer, 
He comes from the east of France, or the borders of 
Switzerland, and is said to be rich. He boasts, 
however, that his expenses, when in Paris, are only 
five frances, or 4s. 2d. per diem ; for his bed-room, on 
the fourth floor in the ‘Rue ‘Traversiére St. Honoré, 
he pays one franc, or tenpence per-diem, including 
servant, attendance, and the porter. He takes, ina 
little coffee-house adjoining, eight,every morning, a 
cup of coffee for eight sous, or fourpence, incladlog 
sugar and milk; and buys at a baker’s a roll for 
three sous, or one penny halfpenny, which he eats 
with the coffee. * 

At one o’clock precisely, he may be seen entering 
a sort of half English, half French eating-house, in 
the Rue Neuve des Capucines, where roast meat, 
vegetables, and beer may be had for one franc, or 
tenpence. He never gives any thing to the waiter; 
this is his rule, and he acts upon principle. When 
he has devoured for his tenpence all that he cap 
squeeze out of the landlady and the gargon, he pro 
ceeds to the Chamber of Deputies. 

He looks up all the printed papers, takes two 
copies of nearly every document, and carries away 
under his arm, in the course of a session, en 
parliamentary papers to pay for all his rst break- 
fasts, when those documents are sold to the cheese 
monger. He votes with the majority, when tha 
majority is ministerial; and when it is. doubtful, 
contrives to avoid giving offence, hy getting out of 
the way just before the commencement of the ballot 

«Support. the government!” is his constant cry. 
*“ How can we get on without a government?” is his 
daily interrogation. ‘The English of which is, that 
he has always favours to ask of every administration, 
and cannot afford to throw a chance away. A 

When the sitting is over, off he to the Palas 
Royal—not to the two franc peunteram but to the 
one franc sixteen sous, because the extra four so 
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nine sous remaining: sometimes he expends them 
in “eau sucrée” at a central café in the evening, 
where he reads the three nightly papers gratis, or 
else allows his nine sous to accumulate for two or 
three days together, and then purchases of some one 
coming out of a Boulevard theatre at the end of the 
first piece, his ticket of admission to the rest of the 
evening’s entertainments. Thus his daily bill of 
fare is— 


Coffee and bread, . 
Luncheon, . fe 1 
Dinner, 1 16 
Brandy, . ° ° 0 4 
Sugar and water, . . : 0 9 
1 
5 


Fc. Sous. 
. 0 ll 
0 


Bed, &c., e ° R » 2 


Francs 0 


How often does he display this daily bill of fare 
to those who complain “that Paris is a dear city!” 

“ Dear—sir!’’ exclaims the manufacturing deputy, 
“you call Paris dear? Why just look at my bill of 
fare. Here I have coffee asd bread, and a warm 
coffee-room to take them in, waiter to attend on me, 
and the coffee the very best, for eleven sous. I have 
roast beef, beer, fried potatoes, bread, cheese, and 
stewed prunes, for luncheon, with bright spoon, 
fork, clean knife, table-cloth, and attendance, for 
one france. I have for my dinner, soup, fish, roast 
fowl, vegetables, a pint of wine, and cerises a l’eau 
de vie, or a glass of Kirschenwasser, for one franc 
sixteen sous. I have a glass of brandy for four sous 
as good as can be got from Cognac. I have sugar 
and water enough to drown myself in, for nine sous; 
besides the warmth, light, and shelter of the coffee- 
room, or limonadier’s, tuitously, whilst | drink it. 
‘And when wearied with business,  ceeeg eating, 
drinking, or walking, I desire to sleep, I have my 
ted, my hot water, wy warming pan if I require it, 
a good mattrass, clean sheets, boots cleaned when | 
require it, and coat brushed when necessary, all for 
one franc per diem—total five francs; and yet you 
call Paris dear! I once went to London, sir, and I 
paid that very sum for a bottle of bad port.” 

He always winds up his narrative with *“* London 
and bad port.” He can never either forget or for- 
give four shillings and two-pence for a bottle of vin 
d'Oporto. They say that this man is worth some 
eighty pounds sterling per diem, and yet his per- 
sonal expenses are four and two-pence! At least he 
belongs to the school of economists. 

That tall, athletic fellow, who is talking to Vatout, 
the king’s favourite, is, like Cardinal Wolsey, the 
son of a butcher. He ran off with a Uttle girl who 
had a large “dot.” He was twenty-six, she was 
Seventeen. He had a smart cabriolet and a fast 
trotting mare, in which he was accustomed to visit 
the surrounding markets. Whether Mademoiselle 
Julie fell in love with him, or his cab, still remains 
a matter of some uncertainty; but the end of the 
love-making was that she consented, onc fine after- 
noon in the month of June, to take the vacant seat in 
the vehicle, and were eventually married; and now, 
though only seven years have elapsed, he is one of 
the deputies of la belle France! 

There .stands Martell, with his thumbs in_ his 
waistcoat arm-holes; it is his favourite attitude. 
During the session, he visits the ** Bourse’”’ with the 
regularity of clockwork. He is ‘‘the’’ brandy-grower 
of the “ Gironde.” At the Bourse his first inquiry 
is the price of 3 per cents, and when one of his bro- 
kers informs him, he invariably make a sort of tor- 
toise heave, and drawing down his mouth, and turn- 
ing up his nose, shuffles in an opposite direction. One 
who did not know him, would think that he had no 
intention either to buy or sell stock, and was simply 
a“ Flaneur ;”’ but this is far from being the trath, 
He is. sidling round a pillar in the direction of a 
‘“‘coulisier,” or * alley-man,”’ and is about to give an 
order either to purchase or sell, to.an amount that 
will make a difference of an eighth per cent. in a 
few minutes. Lucky the man who buys or sells 
before him. Martell hates Thiers. Thiers: went 
down to Martell’s close borough, (at least he thought 
it so,) and drove out its occupant for one parliament, 
Hence the cause of dislike. 








Martell is talking to Fould! He was the first Jew 
deputy ever known in France. He belongs in poli- 
tics to the nondescripts, but made a great deal of 
money. He is a banker, a financier, and a specu- 
lator. ‘The Israelites support him in his schemes 
and projects,. but he is generally deemed vather 
clever, sharp, and keen, than profound or wise. He 
looks at all questions, however, with an eye to their 
influence on the markets, and especially the stock 
exchange, and has got into his head that al] ministers 
should invariably shape their policy to the operations 
of the monied interests, 

There stands one of the most passionate admirers 
of Casimer Perier. He comes from Grenoble, where 
Casimer spent the first years of his valuable life. 
He tells a story of him worth recording, for it is to 
the honour of his heart. Soon after M. Casimir 
Perier was made prime-minister, by Louis Philippe, 
proceeding in his carriage one morning towards the 
Bois de Boulogne, to take his accustormed walk, he 
saw near the Barriere de |’Etoile the face of a poor 
‘woman who was meanly though cleanly clad, with 
whom he thought he ought to be acquainted. Our 
informant was in the carriage with him. 

*«My dear friend,” said the statesman, “I have 
just seen a face in sorrow, that I have known some- 
where in my life full of gaiety and smiles; but | 
cannot tell where or when.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said our informant, ** you may mis- 
take it for some other person resembling, M. Perier; 
such mistakes frequently occur.” 

*¢ No, no,”’ retorted Casimir, with his accustomed 
vivacity and vehemence. “I never mistook a face 
in my life. All those 1 have ever known are im- 
pressed on the retina of my eye. It is no mistake.” 

And then letting down the front window of his 
green chariot, he directed the coachman to stop. 
M. Perier alighted. He requested our informant to 
do the same. ‘They walked back to the Barriere de 
VEtoile. 

«There, there she is, my dear friend,” exclaimed 
Perier, pointing to a female in the distance, half way 
down, towards the Rue de Chaillot, * there she is, 
run my friend, run after her; here is my purse, do 
what is right, and come and see me at seven to- 
morrow morning.” 

Perier returned to his chariot, and proceeded to the 
Bois de Boulogne. On entering his hotel, he gave 
special directions that when.our informant called the 
next morning at seven, he should take precedent of 
all others in admission. He did so; when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place :— 

Monsieur Perier.—‘* Well, my good friend, who 
was she ?” 

D .—‘* Madame Gautier, of Grenoble.” 

Perier.—** Well!” 

D .—‘* She is in great poverty.” 

Perier.—** And broken-hearted ?” 

D .—‘* Yes, broken-hearted; but your gene- 
rous recollection of her features, and anxiety to re- 
lieve her sorrows, have—” 











Perier.—** Oh, never mind that. Where does she 
live ?”? 
D .—** Rue des » No. —.” 











Perier.— (Ringing the bell by his bedside.)—*«I 
will take my bath earlier, and we will go and see 
her. That woman, sir, nursed me when sick with 
so much tenderness, and alleviated the sorrow of a 
long illness with so much cheerfulness and gaiety, 
that she shall never sigh again, if I can prevent it.” 

The truth is, that Casimir Perier, when a young 
man, had been taken ill at her house, and had expe- 
rienced from her tattention. Years had passed 
away, and he had wholly lost sight of her. She had 
lost. her husband, her fortune, and her position in 
society, and was now reduced, in the decline of life, 
to take in washing. Casimer Perier had never heard 
of her sorrows, or even her. name, for perhaps twenty 
years; but at half past eight that morning, his car- 
riage drove up to the humble dwelling of his former 
gay, laughing goods red hostess, and during 
the rest.of her life she will have.reason to remember 
with joy,. her fortunate walk down the Champs 
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a state of disorder. “ Ring-ting ting,” goes the bell 
of the president, but so often, that even the clapper 
must be tired of ringing. 

This is a grand gala day for the gods im the gal- 
leries. A bear-garden, a bull-fight, a cock-pit, an 
amphitheatre at the Barriere des Combats, all—all 
would gratify them, simply because there would be 
fights; but the scene before us is far better than all 
this to them. Here are four hundred and odd men, 
all screaming, scrambling, scolding, talking, laugh- 
ing, stamping, according to their respective tastes 
and dispositions, and the word * war,”’ which they 
love so dearly, every moment reaches their ravished 
ears. Still the “bell,” like Louis Philippe, will 
have its way. ‘The deputies must yield at last to its 
eternal ringing. The king never gives up till he 
comes off the conqueror, in spite of all the opposition 
he has to encounter. So it is with this bell. Some 
laugh at it, some scorn it, some scold it, some revolt 
against it, but, like a child with the hooping-cough, 
it is sure at last to attract attention. It rings on—and 
on—and on—just as the child coughs, and as Louis 
Philippe governs; and now, at this very moment, is 
victorious! The deputies have once more taken 
their seats, the president is recovering his temper, 
the bell is as tranquil as M. Thiers, the tribune is 
occupied by a soporific reader of a still more soporific 
speech, and we are all left at perfect liberty to make 
our own observations. 

The habit, still persevered in, of reading speeches 
in the Chamber of Deputies, is distressingly dis- 
Most Frenchmen, even when they con- 
verse, have a whine or a twang, discordant and 
harassing to foreign ears; but the bustle, life, anima- 
ticn, or even clumsiness and *+gaucherie’’ of extem- 
pore speaking, tend to relieve the hearer from a por- 
tion at least of his sorrows.- On the other hand, 
when a French deputy reads his speech, he twangs 
and whines twice over; first, naturally, for he always 
does so; and second, peculiarly, i. e. to an additional 
degree, in order to render his oration more striking 
and effective. That worthy man who is now doing 
his very best to send us into a sort of night-mare 
sleep, has been speaking some twenty minutes—but 
who attends to him? Not the president, for he is 
engaged signing papers. Not the ministers, for 
they are talking or laughing, scribbling or sketching 
heads with pens or pencils. Not the deputies, for 
they are dozing, or dreaming, or smiling, or reading, 
or yawning, or joking. Not the short-hand writers 
of the Moniteur, because they know full well that 
the speech will be handed to them by the orator, as 
he descends from the tribune, and that in the evening 
he will visit the Moniteur office to correct the proofs. 
Who, then, is listening to him? The newspaper 
reporters and the curious are amused in the public 
tribunes. These are his auditory, and he knows it; 
so he raises his eyes to them, looks for their approval, 
and trusts that when his oratory shall appear in 
print, it will be well interlarded with—Hear, hear ! 
Lravo! Exclamation. Evident marks of satisfaction. 

The. somniferous deputy descends the tribune ; 
‘ta demain,” “a demain,” i. e. adjourn till-morrow,”’ 
cry the deputies of the centres. hy is this? Itis 
only half past five, and therefore wanting half an 
hour of the ordinary period of adjournment. Yes, 
but look at that little plump gentlemen with his 
black frock coat, silk stockings, and pumps, waiting 
at the foot of the tribune to take his turn, He has 
his speech in his hand. _ It is a thick roll of well- 
ruled paper, and it would take at Jeast three quarters 
of an hour to utter.. ‘* Adjourn, adjourn!”’ “Go on, 

oon!” The deputy ascends the ste The presi- 
dent rings his bell. The deputy begins his oration, 

“ Monsieur le president. Quand je pense—” 

Now the hubbub is frightfal. 

“Go on, go on!” Adjourn, adjourn,” are the 
cries. and yells which salute our deafened ears: 

“What does the president say!” asks “Royer 
Collard. 

“‘ Silence for the president !”” demands the able and 
elegant De Lamartine. 

. $Adjourn, adjourn !” call the Arago oa Lafitte 
uadron, “* Ring-ting-ting,”’ goes the bell again, 
= the president demands to be heard. 
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President.—‘** Those who desire to adjourn, stand 
u Rd 

And all the deputies rise. 

President.—* Then why all this uproar? You 
are unanimous, gentlemen”—(and then in an under- 
tone) “ for the first time in your lives,” 

The sitting is closed. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ shout the /eft, and the deputies 
run off to their dinners. 

And this is a picture of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Morat.— What an easy thing it is to be a legis- 
lator! 


+ 


From the New Yorker. 


THE DYING SWAN. 
BY MRS, E. J. EAMES. 


In the calm, deep sea sat the snow-white swan, 
Bathing himself in the purple light 
Of the setting snn, that shone upon 
His dying vision in splendour bright. 
His life’s lone passion that hour grew strong, 
And he mourned for the glorious gift of song. 


‘And must I alone—almost alone— 

Of the feathered race be void of song? 
Sweet Philomela! had J thy tone, 

How exultingly would I float along! 
How would I praise thee, thou glorious sun! 
How gladly die, when my song was done!” 


Then silent he lifted his graceful head, 
And behold! a glittering form drew nigh! 
It was beautiful Phebus that stooped to his hed, 
Arrayed in rich robes of the rainbow’s dye: 
“The god of the evening and morning son 
Hath granted thy prayer, thou lonely one.” 


Then he touched the sun with his living lyre, 
And sang the song that immortals sing: 
That song penetrated like burning fire 
The bird of Apollo—he tuned the string 
That now to his raptured soul was given, 
And thrilled with music the air of heaven. 


Deeper, deeper he bowed his head, 
Till he found himself in Elysium land— 
In his real, heavenly beauty clad, 
In the midst of Apollo’s minstrel band. 
The long-withheld boon had been granted in death, 
And he poured out in song his dying breath ! 


Eames Place, Feb. 3, 1841. 





AN ARAB AND A BISHOP. 


One morning, in the course of his tour, the Bishop 
Colonna, of Lombes, together with Petrarch, his 
friend Lelius, and a sufficient suite of attendants, 
set out to visit the highest of the mountains that 
form the chain of the Pyrenees, from the summit of 
which can be descried both France and Spain, as 
well as the seas that wash their shores. As they 
were ascending to this mountain top, by a steep and 
tortuous path, they stopped in sight of a picturesque 
castle. Its owner, an aged Arab, came out to meet 
them. He had made many campaigns in by-gone 
years, during the war which his fellow-believers 
waged against the King of Castille and Grenada. 
Afterwards, he had traversed France and Flanders 
as a merchant, and acquired wealth enough to pur- 
chase the lordship of this fief. The turban on his 
head marked him ont as a Saracen, whilst the nume- 
Tous suite that followed James Colonna showed that 
he was a distinguished personage. The Arab cour- 
peers saluted the company, and addressing himself 
to the bishop of Lombes, said, “« Welcome, illustrious 
cavaliero, and your worthy followers. It would de- 
light me if you please to accept the hospitality which 
I can offer you, and refresh yourselves in my castle.” 

“T admire your courtesy,” answered the bishop, 
“and your hospitality, which is not restricted to 
those of your own faith, but extended also to the 
followers of Christ. I see the truth of what was 
often told me by my father. In the course of his 
misfortunes and wanderings, he met with men of 





opposite creeds, that seem calculated to cherish the 
deadliest hatred between them: but he found that 
this circumstance could not eradicate that sense of 
humanity and brotherhood which nature had planted 
in the hearts of men.”” When the Arab learnt the 
bishop’s name and family, he exclaimed, ‘* The son 
of Stefano Colonna! I knew that great man at the 
court of Paris. and he related to me himself the ter- 
tible persecutions that he underwent from the injus- 
tice of Pope Boniface.’”? James Colonna told the 
Arab that he and his party would visit him with the 
greatest pleasure on his return from the mountain 
top; he kept his word. The guests were received 
in a spacious saloon, and found a table covered with 
the richest viands, and silver tankards foaming with 
excellent wines. ‘+ How is this?” said the Colonna, 
smiling. ‘In the mansion of a Mussulman there is 
an overflow of wine, which is so rigidly forbidden by 
the prophet of Mecca.”” The Mussulman answered 
him, * Sir, the law of Mahomet which prohibits 
wine, is accommodated to the climate of Arabia, 
where water is the natural and ordinary beverage. 
In warm climates, the aqueous part of the blood soon 
dissipates itself by perspiration, hence they drink 
the simple element, and not strong liquors, which 
make the globules of the blood coagulate. When 
the Arab, therefore, comes to a colder region, he 
may dispense with the law.”—Campbell’s Life of 
Petrarch, 





Ipentity or Nature.—Every one must have ob- 
served faces and forms which, without any resem- 
bling feature, make a like impression on the Leholder. 
A particular picture or copy of verses, if it do not 
awaken’ the same train of images, will yet superin- 
duce the same sentiment as some wild mountain 
walk, although the resemblance is nowise obvious 
to the senses, but is occult and out of the reach of 
the understanding. Nature is an endless combina- 
tion and repetition of a very few laws. She hums 
the old well known air through innumerable varia- 
tions. 

Nature is full of a sublime family likeness through- 
out her works. She delights in startling us with re- 
semblances in the most unexpected quarters. I have 
seen the head of an old sachem of the forest, which 
at ence reminded the eye of a bald mountain summit, 
and the furrows of the brow suggested the strata of 
the rock. There are men whose manners have the 
same essential splendour as the simple and awful 
sculpture on the friezes of the Parthenon, and the 
remains of the earliest Greek art. And there are 
compositions of the same strain to be found in the 
books of all ages. What is Guido’s Rospigliosi 
Aurora but a morning thought, as the horses in it 
are but a morning cloud? If any one will but take 
pains to observe the variety of actions to which he 
is equally inclined in certain moods of mind, and 
those to which he is averse, he will see how deep is 
the chain of affinity——Emerson’s Essays. 





Arcuetypes.—The trivial experience of every 
day is always verifying some old prediction to us, 
and converting into things for us, also, the words 
and signs which we had heard and seen without 
heed. Let me add a few examples, sach as fall 
within the scope of every man’s observation, of 
trivial facts which go to illustrate great and con- 
spicuous facts. : 

A lady, with whom I was riding in the forest, said 
to me, that the woods always seemed to her to wait, 
as if the genii who inhabit them suspended their 
deeds, until the wayfarer has passed onward. This 
is precisely the thought which poetry has celebrated 
in the dance of the fairies, which breaks off on the 
approach of human feet. The man who has seen 
the rising moon break out of the clouds at midnight, 
has been present like an archangel at the creation of 
light and of the world. I remember that being 
abroad one summer day, my companion pointed out 
to me a broad cloud, which might extend a quarter 
of a mile parallel to the horizon, quite accurately in 





the form of a cherub as painted over churches—g 
round block in the centre which it was easy to anj- 
mate with eyes and mouth, supported on either side 
by wide stretched symmetrical wings. What ap. 
pears once in the atmosphere, may open often, and 
it was undoubtedly the archetype of that familiar 
ornament. I have seen in the sky, a chain of sum. 
mer lightning which at once revealed to me that the 
Greeks drew from nature, when they painted the 
thunderbolt in the hand of Jove. I have seen a 
snow-drift along the sides of the stone wall, which 
obviously gave the idea of the common architectural 
scroll to abut a tower.—J0. 





DUNGLISON’S 


AMERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY, 
New Serf's. 


The first number of the new series of this popular 
periodical is now published. It will be continued 
monthly at five dollars per annum. The high cha- 
racter it has hitherto sustained, will be a guarantee 
of its future excellence. 

EARLY ORDERS ARE REQUESTED. For- 
mer punctual subscribers are respectfully invited to 
send their orders as soon as possible, as the number 
printed will be but few over actual orders. 

Terms $5 a year, payable in advance; five copies 
for $20, Pennsylvania money. 

Subscriptions received at this office. 





FAUQUIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


This elegant establishment is now open for the re- 
ception of visiters, under the same control and super- 
intendence as the last year. The increasing reputation 
of its waters, its really superior accommodations, and 
its proximity to northern cities, leave the proprietors 
no room to doubt that the company will be very soon 
large and fashionable. Our usual excellent band of 
music will be in attendance on the Ist of July. 
Stages run from Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Char- 
lottesville and Winchester, and from the first of July, 
will run daily from the two former points: those 
from Fredericksburg, leaving on the arrival of the 
Richmond cars—all arriving at the springs before 
night. A post office is kept here, which is called on 
the books of the post office department, +* Warrenton 
Springs.” Daily mails arrive alike from the north 
and south. Passengers for the south leaving after 
breakfast, will get to Fredericksburg for the evening 
cars. Those for the north, will leave the Springs at 
sunrise, and reach Washington in time for the cars. 
The stage fare will not exceed $3 50 to Fredericks- 
burg; and $4 50 to Washington. These increased 
facilities of access, the attendance of accommodating 
assistants, and the pledge of the subscriber as super- 
intendent, to leave nothing undone to give satisfac- 
tion, will he hopes be a sufficient inducement for a 
large portion of the public to favour us with their 
presence. 

Danie. Warp, Agent. 
July, 19th, 1841. tf 





W ALD tia’ sS 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
oe in the best style of book work. The weekly 

ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. ‘To com te for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dotiars a year, if paid at, or re 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxiars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 
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